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THE EDITOR’S MONTHLY 


TEA PARTY. 
No & 


EpiTor, 
EwarRLoTte, JOHN, 
CAROLINE, CLORINDA, 
MartTua, WILiiaM. | 

Editor. Do you like twi- 
light, young ladies, or shall 
I order lights 1? 

JVartha. Oh, let us sit a 
litle while longer in this 
last sunset glow, if you 

lease, Mrs. Editor. Twi- 
light is my favorite hour. It 
seems to me like the first 
dream of sleep, lulling, but 
exciting. See how beauti- 
fully those parting rays min- 
gle with the darkness, like 
joy with sorrow. 

Caroline. Glow! how 
ean you talk of it, my dear 
Martha, except the glow of 


a good fire? Never mind 
her romance, Mrs. Editor, 
let us have lights, if they 
are only fire-flles hung up 
in bags in the West India 
fashion. 

William, Those are the 
insects Dr. Abbot describes 
in his ** Letters from Cuba.” 


A gentleman in Charleston 
nad twu Mvuughe thins from 


Cuba, and sent them to papa 
to look at. The light was 
clear and silvery, beyond 
description, resembling that 
of our forest fire-flies, but 
much more intense. I found, 
in looking over a work on 
Natural History, that the 
light is made by a fluid, 
which the insect is capable 
of producing or extinguish- 
ing at pleasure. 

John. Those must be the 
insects of whichaunt Anna 
used to tell us. When a 
little girl in Jamaica, she 
hung them round her bed, if 
a light was refused her. 

Caroline. Don’t you 
think, John, a few of them 





| tied together by the legs, 





oui 
would make a pretty crown 
for our Editor? 

Editor. You saucy girl! 
Do you think | fequire en- 
lightening ? 

Miss Clorinda, will you 
favor us with some music ? 
My piano and guitar are in 
fine order. 

Miss Clorinda. Prey, Myst. 


Editor, do not ask me to play. 
Editor, Why now, aiy 


dear 1? 
Oh, I am 





Miss Clorinda. 
so hoarse. 

John. Why, sister, you 
sang like «a mocking-bird 
this morning by sunrise. ' 

Miss Clarinda. How can 
you say sot Beside, | have 
cut my finger, 

John. When? 

Miss Clorindg Wh 
when { was eating a banana 
yesterday. Beside, brother, 
I cannot «think of playing 
before all these ladies. You 
know, Charlotte, I do not 
play fit to be heard. 

Caroline. It is a shame 
to urge her, poor thing. She 
has only been playing eta 
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years, with one of our best 
teachers. 

Willigm. (gallantly.) Miss 
Clorinda, it appears that 
you, like the Siatue of Mem- 
non, are musical only at the 
rising sun. See, the moon 
is shining, will not she too 
inspire yout 

(Miss Clorinda allows her- 
self to be seated at the piano, 
and sings with great expression, 
“The deep, deep “a 


Editor, (rather coolly.) 
Thank you. 
Caroline. Mis. Editor, 


you know I have as little 
voice as a peacock, and 
think all tunes are “ Hush, 
my dear, lie still and slum- 
ber,”they make me so sleepy. 
Will you have the goodness 
to tell me how many tunes 
a young lady ought te play 
tw company 7 

Editor. That, of course, 
must depend on circumstan- 
vos 5 UU, generally speak- 
ing, two are enough. It is 
a good rule never to fatigue 
a company, even when you 
are delighting a few enthu- 
giasts. 

Caroline. (nodding her head 
with great satisfaction.) Do 
you hear, girls! ‘Two tunes. 

William. How isit, Miss 
Charlotte, that ladies have 
not ‘been @musical compo- 
sers? If I were to venture 
to infer any thing from the 
flexibility and delicacy of 
their characters, it would be 
that they would ‘be musi- 
cians. Where are the fe- 
male Haydens, Mozarts, and 
Rossinis ? 

Charlotte. I should judge 
that the difficulty usually 








lies in domestic cares, anda 
want of habits of application. 
The next generation will 
probably boast female com- 
posers, since the needle is 
giving place to the pen. 

Caroline. 1 do not see 
that want of application is 
the difficulty. Clorinda ap- 
plies herself withas much in- 
tensity to embroidering that 
pocket handkerchief,as Ros- 
sini did to Tancredi. 

Editor. Come girls, leave 
this dissertation, and try a 
song that I have written 
for your holidays. 

Martha, will you'play the 
old air of “ Away with Mel- 
ancholy ”? Take care not 
to pitch it too low, “ And 
doleful changes ring.” Wil- 
liam, here is your flute, 
I will sing a second to 
Martha's air, and you must 
all join with spirit im the 


aN 
HOLTWPY.4 Vv. 


To the tune of “ Away with Mel- 
ancholy.” 
DUET. 
Come, school-mates, gather round 
me, 

For time, with gentle wing, 
Is floating o’ér our pleasures, 

As we merrily, merrily sing, 


Holiday ! 
ALL. 


Then jen the happy chorus, 
And let our motto be, 

To study with our hearts at school, , 
And sport when we are free. 


Heliday ! 
DUET, 


Releas’d awhile from duty, 
Our minds are resting now, 
Though boasting still the fruitage, 
We've culld from Learning's 


bough, 
Holiday! 
Then join tl niu tie ge. 
n re ha rus, 
ae” DUET. 
We gladly take the flowers, 
That Leisure’s haads haye brought, 
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Though we shunn’d her idle bowers, 
When study claim’d our thought, 


Holiday! 
ALL. 
Then join the happy chorus, §«. 
DUET. 


What youth shall bearthe myrtle, 
When our joyful song is done ? 
He, who with patient labor, 
His ‘T'utor’s smile has won, 


Holiday! 
j ALL 
Then join the lappy chorus, &-c, 
DUET. 


What maid shall wear the red rose, 
Amid this smiling ring ? 

She, who with modest sweetness, 
Iler Teacher’s praise can bring, 


Holiday. 


ALL 

Ther. join the happy chorus, 

And let our motto be; 
To study with our heafts at school, 

And sport when we are tree, 

Holiday! 

(While the group are singing, lit- 
tle Clara slily fathers a eprig of myr- 
tle, and a-rose-bud, from the flower 
vase, and when the song is conclud- 
ed, places the rose in Martha’s hair 
and the myrtle in William’s‘hand.) ° 


Editor. (kissing her.) 
That is a darling. Good 
night, all. I shall expect 
you to come and look at the 
Annuals ‘for 1833, at my 
next tea party. 





ANECDOTE. 

A gentleman happening 
one day'to go into the apart- 
ment of his nephew, who 
was playing on the violin, 
the following dialogue ‘pas- 
sed between them. 

Unele. Charles, Iam 
afraid that with this fiddling 
you lose a great deal of 


time. 

Nephew. Sir, 1 endeavor 
to keep time. 

Uncle. You mean ‘rather 
to:kill ‘it. 

Nephew. ‘No sir, ‘I oity 
beat it. Urania. 
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For my Youngest CHARLESTON: 
Headers, Saturday, December 1,183. 
a ——__—— oo ute 


I wish to have a talk 
with Amelia,and ask her 
where her thimble is. 
And, Amelia, where is 
the pretty needle book, 
that was bought at the 
fair? And where is the 
nice little box and bas- 
ket for your sewing 
work? Why, Amelia,look 
at your thimble on the 
floor,and see, the puppy 
is playing with your nee- 
dle book, and all your 
baby clothes are lying 
about, and there is your 
jointed doll with her 
nose broken, and no lit- 
tle Amelia goes to take 
care of her. | 

Who will give Amelia 
a Christmas gift, if sheis 
so careless? Go,my sweet 
child, pick up your thim- 
ble, and take the needle 
book from Fido. Fido 
cannot sew, but Amelia 
can sew,and can take lit- 
tle stitches, and by and 


by she will make a shirt, 


for ‘Papa. 


WANTED, 
A SEAL with an: impression of a ' 
Rose Bow. Apply at this Office, 








AUTHENTIC LETTERS, 
BY ELIZA WILKINSON, 

Written during the invasion and 

possession of Charleston, by the Brit- 


ish, in 1779, and copied by herself, 
fora friend in 1782. 


We have been favored 
with this interesting manu- 
script for the Rose Bud, by a 
connexion of the family of 
the Author. 


There are but few records 
of American females, before 
or during the Revolution, 
though History noticesthem 
honorably; particularly those 
of South Carolina. 


The journal of Madam 
Knight, a resident of Bos- 
ton, writtenas early as 1704, 
affords a good picture of the 
manners of that period; 
and the letters of Madame 
de Riedesel, the wife of Bar- 
on de Riedesel, who by fol- 
lowing her husband from 
Europe to America, almost 
naturalized her feelings, are 
affecting and interesting; 
but neither of them possesses 
the intelligence and _ brilli- 
ancy of Eliza Wilkinson. 
We learn thatshe was young, 
and pretty; thatshe had been 
married twelve months, and 
was afterward a lively widow. 


An intelligent individual 
has remarked, that probably 
the literature of ourstate was 
more elevated, before the 
war, thansince. These let- 
ters partly justify the re- 
mark. There is no effort 
about them, but they breathe 
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larmed me, shocked me. 
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a spirit of intellectual re- 
finement. 

We would warn our 
young readers against the 
writer’s strong language te 
anenemy, and beg them to 
look upon the letters, as Lit- 
erary History. 

We shall present the let- 
ters in course, as opportuni- 
ty allows. 

To Miss M P. 


Yoner’s 1sLanp, 1782. 
As I mean never to forget the (o- 








ving kindness and tender mercies of 


the renowned Britons, while among 
us, in the ever memorable year 1779, 
I shall transmit you a brief acconnt 
of their polite behaviour to my Papa 
and family, where you will find me 
sufficiently punished, for being 
something of anunbeliever heretofore. 
You know, we had always heard 
most terrible accounts of the actions 
of the British ‘Troops, at the North- 
ward; but,(fool that [ was,) I thought 
they must be exaggerated, for I 
could not believe that a nation so fa- 
med for humanity, and many other 
virtues, should, in so short a time, di- 
vest themselves of even the least 
trace of what they once were. 
Surely, said I,they can’t, in so short, 
a time, have commenced Savages, 
and lost those virtues, which have 
distinguished them from othér na- 
tions. Yet, sometimes, when I heard 
fresh accounts of their cruelty to our 
Northern brethren, when in their 
power, I could not repress my indig- 
nation against the barbarous, hard 
hearted Britons, (how changed their 
charaeter,) and believed, or almost 
believed, what I had heard of them. 
I say almost, for was so infatuated 
with what I had formerly heard and 
read of Englishnggn, that I thought 
humanity,withevery manly sentiment, 
were their inherent qualities;— 
though, I cannot but say, that mucia 
as I had admired the former lustre of 
the British character, my soul shrunk 
from the thought of having any 
communication with a ple, who 
had left their homes win direct in- 
tention to imbrue their ‘hands in the 
blood of- my beloved countrymen, or 
deprive them of their birthright, Lib- 
erty and property. “Fhe thought a- 
I began 
to leok on the Britons in earnest as 
caomies. (Te be continued.) 
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ORLOUTAIG POWW Le _ 

Should the Editor of the Rose Bud, deem 
the following verses worthy of an msertion, 
the writer will feel a sincere pee in 
her being permitted toadd to the amusement 


of the young readers of jher useful Miscellany. 
E. A. W. 


THE LAST SfOUZ..* 


The sun had sunk behind the western hills, 
The dew was gently falling on the flowers, 

The rushes’ shade grew darker in the rills, 
The birds were nestling in their leafy bowers. 


An Indian stood beside his father’s tomb, 


_ His dark stern look was bent upon the grave: 


He stood with folded arms,and brow of gloom, 
The lonely orphan of the buried brave. 


He trembles. Why? An Indian knows no fears, 
W hy leans his head upon his bow unstrung? 

The eye that never wept—Why dimm’d with tears? 
*T was grief—and thus the forest warrier sung. 


{am the last of all my race, 
A thousand men were we, 
When met,the buffalo to case, 
Or round the council tree. 


We knew the white man but by name, 
Not ours the friendly talk, 

His blood was never known to stain 
ASiouz tomahawk. 


We rang’d the forest wilds—our home— 
And climb’d the mountain’s brow, 

And wrestled with the cataract’s foam— 
Where are my brethren now ? 


The white man came. His blighting breath, 
Brought ruin and despair ; 

He aim’d the glittering shafts of death, 
And spread the midnight lair. 


~~~ He pluck’d our fields, and fell’d our wood, 
Our pipe of peace he scorn’d, 
Ah! then he stirr’d our Indian blood, 
The thrilling war-whoop warned.— 


The Panther of his tribe, my sire, 
Summgp'd his warriors brave, 

They met around the battle fire, 
And swore to share one grave. 


They swore their wigwam homes to shield, 
From the invader’s brand ; 

They hasten’d to thebattle field, 
A fierce, undaunted band. 


met the white foe en the plain, 
Thunder} and sword they met, 
They fought, they fell, they bled, in vain— 
And when the red sun set, 
*Phe Siouzor Sioux, were a powerful tribe of North 
Western Indians. 
+The Indian’s first impression en hearing a Rifla 
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Siouz’ last warrior stood alone, 
His eagle glance unquench’d-~ 
My sire was he, that lonely one, 
Lis limbs in gore were drench’d. 


And in high freedom’s holy cause, 
He stood amid the strife. 

The white chief speaks—his soldiers pause 
“Red man! we spare thy life.” 


The offer’d boon my father spurn’d, 
He drew his quiv’ring bow, 

And to the chief, in fury, turn’d 
His aim, and laid him low. 


Then in a moment, fierce as hoands, 
They rush’d upon my sire, 

He fell, pierced by a thousand wounds, 
Amid their thunder-fire. 


They leftthe field ; the sun had gone, 
And evening’s radiant star 

Had lit the west, and high the moon, 
Rode on her silver car. 


I stole from ’neath the myrtle shade, 
My sire I sought and found, 
Upon his broken bow he laid, 
Low, bleeding on the ground. 


He knew the footstep of his son, 
And turn’d his dying head, 

Alas! alas! Death’s work was done; 
Elis noble bosom bled. 


He spoke, “my son, my only child, 
“1 go to the spirit land, 

“©! not for me in vengeance wild, ; 
“Cainst the white man raise thy hand.” 


My sire was dead—I dug his grave, 
eneath this willow’s gloom, 

And ere the stin shall kiss the wave, 
This spot shall be my tomb. 


I die, I die, the burning fire 
Of vengeance in my breast, 
I cannot bear.—Beside his sire, 
Siouz’ last son shall rest. 


The wild song ceas’d ; midst evening's darkest gloowi, 
The stars a dim and flick’ring radiance shed, 
Andere the sun awoke the earth in bloom, 
The Indian orphan on the turf lay dead. 
i E. A. W. 
Charleston, Noo. 2ist, 1832. 
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Astronomical. . There is at present, every evening, a 
beautiful combination of large planets, which will not 
take place again for many years. At about 6 o’clock, you 
will see in the East, oo ian, of a very red colour, 
which is Mars. A little South of the zenith, appears Ju- 
piter. In the West, exactly opposite to Mars, is Venus, 
All three form a perfect and bniliant arch, which spac 


the heavens 





